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cover : the Conolly Folly 

The Obelisk on our cover is an early engraving of the Conolly 
Folly, built during the famine of 1740 by the widow of Speaker 
Conolly, and designed, supposedly, by Thomas de Burgh. It stands 
on a rise in the ground at the back of Castletown, Celbridge, at 
the end of a long vista cut through the trees, and this is a landmark 
for miles around. For years it has been in danger of collapse and 
the weather has taken a bite out of the tapering spire about a yard 
from the top. As some local wit remarked: ‘When the top falls off 
it will lose its point!’ 


Applications for membership (£1 annually, which entitles members 
to lectures, expeditions and other functions) should be made to the 
Irish Georgian Society, Leixlip Castle, County Kildare. 


Printed & published for the Irish Georgian Society at the Dolmen 
Press, 23, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. The Bulletin is sent free 
to all members of the Society and is available from the publishers 
and all booksellers, price 8s.6d. tor four issues, post free, (U.S. 
Subscriptions $ 1.50) SINGLE NUMBERS 28. EACH 


THE FUTURE OF 
WESTPORT 


BY THE MARQUESS OF SLIGO 


at Westport, the problem is really most people’s 
problem nowadays, but particularly aggravated by 
four successive deaths within twenty-five years, and 
the resultant death duties which have made it neces- 
sary for my family to live on a very different scale 
from that of the past. 

Some three or four years ago, I did in fact do all 1 
could to try and stop the Town Council here from 
building small houses on the front, with the idea 
that the house and rather beautifully laid out grounds 
andeighteenth century town, would be of importance 
to the tourists. Atthat time this Country had not 
woken up to the fact that fine houses and the tourist 
trade are of great importance, much more so than to 
England, which vuitee more easily dispense with 
it’s lovely houses, as industrially it is so wealthy. This 
country has very little apart from its agriculture 
and tourist trade thatis not dependent on the import 
of raw materials for making money. 

The Tourist Board made not the slightest effort 
to assist mein preventing the short-sighted Urban 
Council here from going ahead with their plans. I 
did all 1 could to stop them on my own, but after 
eighteen months of worry, which meant, incidentally 
neglecting my own affairs, in the end I gave up the 
unequal contest. 
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Of course, it does seem absurd that a house with 
a front by Cassels and cornices and rooms by James 
Wyatt (of which we have many of the signed drawings) 
should not be put to some use, and it is possible that 
the Government may now be able to do something, 
and might be willing to. 

There is one possible use for the house; a priest 
who lives not far away from here has often spoken to 
me about the possibility of having a Folk Museum 
west of the Shannon. He is an Irish speaker, and 
regards it as a great pity that so much of interest in 
this country should always end upin Dublin. It would 
in fact be comparatively inexpensive to equip a 
museum of this sort with articles which are peculiar 
to Connacht. There are already a few suitable things 
for a museum of the kind in Westport House, and 
according to my friend the priest, The Dublin Mus- 
eum would almost certainly be glad to loan a good 
number of things which quite possibly it has no room 
for at the moment. I am sure there must be a great 
many people in Connacht who would be willing to 
part with articles of interest; for instance different 
kinds of Currachs, paniers, agricultural implements, 
wearing apparel from the Aran Islands, and so on. 
All these things are disappearing fast, and in forty or 
fifty years time, it may well be impossible to find 
them. A museum of this kind with the rather special 
Georgian rooms and fireplaces, and some of the pict- 
ures by James Arthur O’Connorand others relating to 
this part of Ireland, could not fail to bea tourist 
attraction. Indeed, as there is no Museum of this 
kind at all west of the Shannon, package tourists 
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from Galway and Sligo would make it their objective. 

One great advantage about the house is that it is 
in such excellent condition, and unlike so many large 
houses in Ireland it has always been very well looked 
after, so maintenance costs would be low. It will in 
any case not be pulled down until next year so there 
is still time for a solution to be found. I realise that 
there are a great many other fine houses, particularly 
in the South and East, but Westport is the only 
large house of architectural merit in this part of the 
world and its loss would be a tragedy for Ireland. 


“Quand vous serez bein veille....” 


A VALEDICTION TO 
BORRIS HOUSE 


BY ROSEMARY FITZ GERALD 


Fo R the generations of Kavanagh children who have 

been brought up at Borris, the house has seemed 

ageless, with the permanence that comes to a place 
ter eleven centuries of habitation. 

‘The hours as they came and went were its own 

people, 

In obedience, time never failed it.’ 

The demesne still has this stability and calm, for 
farming land does not lose its nature in the turbul- 
ence of ‘progress’ and politics, but the house will soon 
be empty and roofless. The daws which posess the 
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—— of every Traditional Irish house will have 
the walls as well. This is inevitable. The house has 
been so rebuilt, altered, enlarged and generally mud- 
dled since the original keep was built in the ninth 
century that it is now impossible to maintain. It still 
needs the battalions of servants and unlimited cheap 
fuel that poured into the house until the first world 
war left so many big houses in reduced circnmstonces. 
Borris has always been in posession of McMurr- 
oughs, who took the chilean of Kavanagh in 
the twelfth century. It was an outpost of the clan, a 
garrison to watch the gap through the mountains to 
Wexford. For the main holdings of the McMurroughs 
were in Wexford, at Ferns, Gorey and Portmonty. 
They were neither a peaceful nor a cultured people. 
The family tree comments as noncommittally as 
possible on persons such as Donnell Oge, ‘executed for 
rebellion’ and his father likewise called Donnell who 
was ‘slain by his cousin Donagh’. Donald McMurrough 
was ‘murdered by his own people’ and Morrongh the 
murderer was executed in 1525, no doubt to the relief 
of his relations. 
They were not entirely men of blood, though they 
appeared to earn the epithet of wild Irishry and a 
omantic in search of a name will find that the sec- 
ond family name of Kavanagh is said to have been 
given to the clan by one Donnell. He was a nephew 
of Murrough na Gael, Murrough of the the Irish, 
and he was surnamed caomhunach the handsome. 
Having successfully introduced the Normans into 
Ireland and filled Leinster for generations with des 
querelles et des meutres, asa French commentary on a 
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sixteenth century map somewhat sourly remazks, they 
became slightly more settled in 1641. In that year 
Bryan Kavanagh became Protestant, and so kept the 
family lands in Idrone intact. These included Borris 
and Ballyboughan. A minor branch of the family con- 
tinued to live at Korris until the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Then Morgan More Kavanagh retur- 
ned from the continent where he had fought under 
Prince Fugéne at Blenheim, Ramilles and Malpla- 
quet. He left brothers and cousins behind in Austia 
and became in etfect the head of the family. His son 
Brian, child of his wife Frances Esmonde, inherited 
Borris and it passed in turn to Brian’s son Thomas. 

It was during this time that the house was rebuilt 
into its present form, and Thomas, who died in‘1790 
redecorated it. He married the wealthy Lady Susan- 
na Butler, niece of the Earl of Ormonde, and under 
her influence Italian workmen were employed for the 
work. After about three years there were decorated 
plaster ceilings in the sey rooms, and the hall 
and diningroom had been installed with Scagliola 

illars. 

The hall is the most impressive of the main rooms. 
Its original rectangular shape has been disguised by 
the oval plastered ceiling, and by the spaced pillars. 
It now appears almost octagonal. The pillars are sur- 
mounted by plaster eagles with outstretched wings, 
and based on local black limestone, which takes quite 
a good polish, but contains fossil coral and shells, and 
so has a patchy appearance. 

Scagliola work was immensely popular round the 
end of the eighteenth century. It had been introduced 
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from Italy in the previous century, and used in great 
houses for mantlepieces and tabletops. It was a proc- 
ess by which fine chips of marble, plaster, mineral 
colours, isinglass and glue are combined, and the re- 
sult is indistinguishable from fine marble. The name 
comes from the Italian scag/ia, meaning scales or 
chips (of marble ). 

In 1766 Adam used it for pilasters in a Derby- 
shire house, and for Syon House floors. In Ireland 
the finest examples were in Castlecoole, Fermanagh, 
which was built by Wyatt and has since been burnt. 
Borris probably contained conventional mantlepieces 
as well as the more unusual pillars, but none of the 
originals remain. 

The ceilings are attributed to Italian craftsmen 
who also worked in Merrion Square, but except for 
the hall they are very unexceptional. The drawing- 
room is pleasing, having a ceiling pattern of three 
‘roses’, the central one dominating. The roomalso has 
curved ends with rather lovely mahogany doors. The 
doors and any furniture that remains from 1790 has 
a rope-pattern moulding which was Thomas’s hall- 
mark. The library shelves have this pattern, for they 
were installed by Thomas’ death. His son Walter 
Kavanagh filled the shelves in 1791, buying in bulk 
a gentlemans library — beautifully bound books of 
excruciating dullness. 

Family posessions, from this date and earlier, in- 
clude the McMurrough Charter Horn, the Shrine of 
St. Moling’s Book, and a few good pictures. China 
has mostly been dispersed at various times, bu: it 


included the dowry of Lady Harriet Trench wife of 
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Thomas Kavanagh who died in 1837. Her father, 
Richard Earl of of Clancarty, was Ambassador in 
Pekin and gave his daughter much of the Chinese 
ware he bought during his term of o“fice. 

The Charter Horn has been ‘in the family’ for an 
unrecorded length of time. It’s origin is unknown, 
and the actual horn is of an animal now extinct in 
Europe, possibly the wild ox or auroch. A pair of 
brass legs like birds feet were added in about the 
thirteenth century, and a brass plate is inscribed 
Tigernans O’ Lavan me fecit, Deo gratia:. The horn is 
almost two feet long and less curved than a cow’s 
horn. ‘The mouth is four and a half inches wide. 

St. Moling, a McMurruogh himself, was Bishop of 
Ferns in the seventh century. The book itself is-now 
in Trinity College Dudlin, and may be the earliest 
of Irigh illuminated manuscripts. The Cumbhdach, 
the Shrine, is a bronze box, er lated and decor- 
ated with rock crystals and pti’ g An inscription 
under the large central crystal a the date 1462, 
when the box was probably made. 

The pictures include a small Rubens sketch of a 
boar hunt; a large painting, Rubens school; and a 
Dutch madonna attributed to Verbrugge. The Rubens 
is unfinished, and the overall tones are gold, fawn 
und red. The picture is too small to be oppressive, 
and is too animated too have the over-lushness of 
some contemporary works. The big picture also es- 
capes opulence, though it illustrates the family motto 
of Pax et Copia. It shows a mother and child, possib- 
ly Mary and her son, surrounded by a lavish wreath 
of fruit and chrubs. The central figures are seated in 
20 
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an odd little baroque frame,after an Italian fashion of 
the time, and the smiling calm of the mother cont- 
rasts with the gay abandonment of the surrounding 
chrubs. The Dutch madonna is painted in sepia ton- 
es, and is seen in the shadowed bachground of the 
picture. She is surrounded by a brilliant wreath of 

fiowers, including the scarlet and white striped tu- 

lips beloved of the Dutch flower painters. This 

strange arrangement is because in Dutch Chapels 

the painting or small statue of the Virgin was al- 

ways surrounded by a wreath of fresh + li and 

the picture shows one of these small shrines. 

Prat of Borris will die with the house, but not all 
of it. The land is more alive than the builbing which 
stands on tenth century dungeons is itself of the sev- 
enteenth century, and is topped by four Victorian 
lead turrets. The history of the place will neyer be 
destroyed, as long as Mount Leinster, Blackstairs 
and Brandon are standing’ The Kavanaghs still have. 
their Charter of posession, and will not abandon it. 
Though the house is o/d, and grey and full of sleep, 
the history of Borris will continue. 
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A DRAMATIC YEAR 
(1783—84) 


BY H.S. CORRAN 


noT the least impressive characteristic of Georgian 
Dublin was the long, strong and unbroken dramatic 
tradition. Even granting the high prestige of Dublin, 
as the second city of the British Isles, yet the magnetic 
influence which it exerted on theatrical personalities 
of all types is still greater than might have been 
expected. 

A specially crowded and interesting period was 
ushered in by the arrival of the Earl of Northington 
as Lieutenant-General in June 1783. Northington’s 
Chief Secretary was William Windham, known as 
the Younger, 33 year old rising politician, and friend 
of Samuel Johnson. Windham appears to have spent 
only 6 weeks in Ireland, before retiring from his 
post on ‘health grounds’’ - though it was suggested 
that he was motivated by some idea that Irish posts 
should be staffed by Irishmen. However this may be, 
Windham’s brief sojourn in Dublin gave Johnson 
the opportunity to write a famous letter for the 
daughter of his friend Peregrine Phillips :- 

“Sir, 

The bringer of this letter is the father of Miss Phillips, a 
singer, who comes to try her voice on the stage of Dublin. Mr. 
Phillips is one of my old friends; and as I am of opinion that neither 
he nor his daughter will do anything that can disgrace their benef- 
actors, I take the liberty of entreating you to countenance and protect 
them so far as may be suitable to your station and character ; and 
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shall consider myself as obliged by any favourable notice which they 
shall have the honour of receiving from you. 
Iam, Sir, Your most humble Servant, 

Saml. Johnson.” 


Mrs. Oxberry in her “Dramatic Biography” observes 
that “if such an introduction had been given to us we 
would have flung it back in the learned Doctor’s face.” 

Windham had little time to use his influence on 
behalf of Anna Maria Phillips, for in July 1783 he 
was in London again ,and did not return to Dublin. 
Miss Phillips stayed on in Dublin till the following 
year, and was well enough received, though her day 
on the Dublin Stage had not yet dawned. She dis- 
tinguished herself by falling in love and eloping with 
the “son and heir of an Irish peer”, however, unable 
to persuade a priest to marry them, and held up en 
route for Scotland by adverse winds, they were event- 
ually caught by their parents; and the loving pair 
were separated, The chastened Miss Phillips returned 
to London and soon married a Midshipman, Mr. 
Crouch; in 1787 she entered into professional and 
personal relationship with Dublin’s own Michael 
Kelly, and they visited the city again, to conquer it 
completely by singing Martini’s ‘Pace, cara mia sposa’ 
to English words ‘Oh, thou wert born to please me, 
my life, my only love’, a song which “was completly 
the rage all over Ireland & Scotland for many, many 
years”, as Kelly says. 

On June the 20th, 1783, Robert Daly, Manager 
of the Smock Alley Theatre, presented the immortal 
Sarah Siddons in the character of Isabella in Thomas 
Southern’s play. The Queen of Tragedy’s success in 
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Dublin occasioned only modified rapture, though her 
reception in Cork was more bien. Windham 
was on terms of intimacy with Mrs. Siddonsin 1784-5 
and it seems probable that their acquaintance might 
have started in Dublin. Certainly it was in the Autumn 
of 1783 that the great actress visited Dr. Johnson, 
possibly introduced by Windham. 

Robert Daly has an interesting link with the 
‘Streatham Circle” through his wife. She was a friend 
of the Burney’s, and indeed sang Dr. Charles Burney’s 
Anthem at Oxford when he was taking his Doctorate 
of Music. Her maiden name was Barsanti, and her 
father was Francesco Barsanti, composer, flautist, 
oboeist and voila player, and friend Geminiani. Jenny 
Baranti figures prominently in Fanny Burney’s Early 
Diaries; she lost her singing voice and took to act- 
ing, eventually settling in Dublin as Mrs. Daly. Here, 
however, either her voice returned or standards were 
not so high, for there are many records of her vocal 
efforts. 

In 1783-4 though, there was no dearth of fist class 
singers on the Dublin Stage. A production of “Orph- 
eus & Eurydice” with some, at least, of Gliick’s 
music was presented at Smock Alley by Daly, with 
Tenducci, the great castrato; Elizabeth Billington, 
then 16 years old and newly wedded; and Robert 
Owenson, father of the later celebrated Lady Morgan. 

Tenducci’s connection with Ireland went back for 
some years; in 1766 he had caused a scandal by 
eloping with Miss Dorothea Maunsell of of Limerick. 
Evidently the marriage, if such it could be called, 
did not last, and the young lady returned to her 
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parents in 1772. Possibly Tenducci’s conduct had 
occasioned some antagonism in Dublin, for in April 
and May, 1783, Exshaw’s Magazine published an 
account of “The Trial of Ferdinando Tenducci for 
nullity of marriage, by reason of impotency, with 
Dorothea Maunsell”, a slightly malicious act since 
the “‘trial” occuredin1775. Nevertheless Tnducci 
seems to have been unperturbed and sang the aria 
“Che Faro”’ in “Orpheus” with great success, 
Elizabeth Billington was a precocious 16 year old 
to Judge by her picture in Walker’s Hibernian Mag- 
azine for March, 1784. Certainly she caused a good 
deal of trouble, though precisely why it is not quite 
clear. One account, supported by Fitzgerald Molloy 
and Mrs. Oxberry, declares that her recent marriage 
was broken by an affair with Owenson, a much 
older man. On the other hand, Lady Morgan in. 
her Memoirs states that her father, this same. 
Owenson, had been emotionly involved with 
Mrs. Billington’s mother, and makes much, by 
implication, of an alleged facial resemblance 
between her father and the young singer, with an 
obvious enough inference. What is indisputable is 
that Mr. Billington disclaimed responsibility for his 
wife’s affairs within 5 months of the wedding. Eliza- 
beth soon swept on to new fields of conquest, finally 
to become the greatest British singer of all time. 
Robert Owenson, who sang as “The Shade of a 
Departed Hero” in “Orpheus” was a true born Irish- 
man, who acquired a wealthy English patron, and was 
sent to London tostudy singing. His studies led him 
further afield than music, as mentioned above, and 
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his patronage ended abruptly. He married an English 
girl and returned to Ireland, to eke out a profitless 
existence in sundry theatrical ventures. One of these 
began, after “Orpheus” finished, in 1784 when “a 
lumbering post coach crept up the ill paved hill of an 
old street in the oldest part of Dublin, called Fish- 
Shamble street”. 

In this street was Neales Music Hall, immortal as the 
birthplace of the “Messiah” and now leased by Owen- 
son and his associates asa “truly National theatre”. 
Lady Morgan, from whose memoirs we quote, desc- 
ribes vividly the appearance of the derelict theatre. 

“The party having crossed a long plank that shivered over an 
open pit, where some remains of velvet covered seats were visible, 
landed over a spiky orchestra on a stage representing some Archit- 
ectural ornaments of former grandeur...... They at last reached 
the extremity and entered a large well-proportioned room to the 
right, where a blazing fire of wood under a capacious and beautiful 
marble chimney piece was a welcome sight; above it, swung on a 
movable scaffolding an artist of no mean courage, painting what 
might have been a proscenium, above which the Irish motto “Cead 
mille Falthae” glittered in gold letters,........ 

“The gentleman led on through a gloomy courtyard ...... from 
whence they ascended a very wide but not steep flight of stairs 
sense which gradually narrowed till they terminated in a narrow 
gallery which led through clusters of rocks, by way of entrance 
into a large square space, apparently surrounded by beautiful 
pastoral scenery, and lighted by a real moon, which shone in from 
the skylights of the painted ceiling”. 

“And now, Marram” said Pat Brennan “ye’re welcome to the 
Dargle, for it’s the Dargle you see all about you, and Mr. Grattan’s 
house in the middle; and there’s the waterfall and ......... ” but 
here thc family’s attention was diverted to food, after which “the 
lady and little girls adjourned to an apartment called by courtesy a 
bedroom but which served the purpose of a hermit’s cave at the 
last ridotto”. 
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The building had lain derelict since 1782 when 
the floor of the “Grove Room” collapsed and injured 
many people during an Election Meeting. 

The “truly national” plays were inaugurated with 
Captain Jephson’s “The Carmelite”, Macklin’s farce 
“The Brave Irishman” and O’Keefe’s farce ‘The 
Poor Soldier’. The enterprise was abruptly termin- 
ated by the unscrupulous Daly, who obtained for 
himself a theatrical monoply, and the Fishamble St. 
Music Hall closed down for several years. 
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